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As  this  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Nezvsletter  was 
about  to  go  to  press,  we  heard  the  shattering  news  of 
the  hijackings  and  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  The  FCNL  office,  located  on  Capi- 


FCNL  Needs  Your  Support 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  September  11  attacks, 
FCNL  is  playing  a  leadership  role  in  witness 
and  action  for  alternative  personal  and  public 
policy  actions  that  do  not  add  hatred  to  hatred 
but,  instead,  take  away  the  occasion  for  acts  of 
terror. 

In  addition  to  participating  actively  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  debate,  you  can  help  by  financially  support¬ 
ing  FCNL's  work. 

To  contribute,  please 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by 
calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web 
site,  <www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 

The  challenges  and  opportunities  in  the  after- 
math  of  this  attack  call  for  the  strongest  possible 
Quaker  witness.  Thank  you  for  contributing  to 
FCNL's  efforts  to  build  a  more  just  and  peaceful 
world. 


tol  Hill,  directly  across  from  the  Senate  office  build¬ 
ings,  was  evacuated  at  about  10  am  that  day. 

Our  office  reopened  on  Wednesday,  September  12. 
Staff  have  been  meeting  daily  to  plan  and  review  the 
work  that  we  need  to  be  doing  as  we  seek  to  make  a 
Quaker  witness  to  our  government  during  this  very 
difficult  time.  On  September  12,  FCNL  released  a 
statement  (please  see  page  8)  to  the  media,  to  our 
national  leaders,  to  constituents,  and  to  the  public 
about  the  tragedy. 

We  will  need  your  help  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in  our 
witness,  and  we  are  preparing  resources  to  assist  you 
in  your  work.  We  hav  e  created  a  new  section  on 
FCNL's  web  site  ("September  11  Highjackings  and 
Attacks,"  look  for  the  link  under  Hot  Topics  or 
What's  New  on  the  home  page)  where  we  will  post 
information.  We  will  use  FCNL's  listserx^e  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  action  messages  rapidly.  These  will  also  be  post¬ 
ed  on  our  web  site  and  on  the  PeaceNet  conference 
and  Quaker-P  lists.  The  October  issue  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Neivsletter  will  be  devoted  to  information  and 
resources  that  focus  on  our  government's  response  to 
this  tragedy. 

We  call  on  F(f)riends  ever^^'here  to  be  a  part  of  the 
national  dialog  that  will  be  occurring  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  The  future  of  this  nation,  and 
indeed  the  entire  world,  may  hinge  on  how  our  gov¬ 
ernment  responds  to  the  current  crisis.  ■ 


Illegal  Migration:  A  Global  Issue 


About  140  million  people,  world-wide,  live  outside 
their  country  of  origin.  This  figure  includes  docu¬ 
mented  and  undocumented  immigrants  as  well  as 
refugees.  Although  the  number  of  migrants  has 
steadily  risen  (from  75  million  in  1965),  over  this 


time,  migrants  have  remained  a  fairly  constant  2-3% 
of  the  w'orld's  population.  On  the  other  hand,  migra¬ 
tion  accounts  for  a  growing  share  of  the  population 
growth  in  most  developed  countries. 

(continued  on  page  2) 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Wa^ington  Newsletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Corrunittee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 
Assistant  Cleik:  Joanne  Rains 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July- August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  a  congressional  directory  is 
prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  cmd  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editor.  Florence  C.  Kimball 

This  month's  contributing  writers: 

Jess  Braider,  Florence  Kimball,  Alicia 
McBride 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Aim 
Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6000 
800-630-1330 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http:/  / www.fcnl.org 

#1^  Printed  on  recycled  paper 
with  soy-based  ink. 


Illegal  Migration  (continued  from  page  1) 

Most  people  migrate  in  search  of  better  economic  opportunities  or  to  flee 
\iolence  or  natural  disasters.  For  example,  the  UN  reports  that  more 
than  90%  of  all  disaster  victims  live  in  developing  countries,  countries 
often  poorly  equipped  to  alleviate  the  suffering  created  by  the  disaster. 

The  search  for  economic  opportunity  establishes  patterns  of  migration. 
Currently  and  in  the  coming  years,  the  expected  patterns  are 

■  from  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  Asia,  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 

■  from  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
countries  to  Europe,  and 

■  from  less  developed  countries  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  more 
developed  nations  within  each  of  those  regions. 

Although  migrants  have  remained  a  fairly  constant  percentage  of  the 
world's  population  overall,  migration  into  industrial  regions  of  the 
world  has  been  on  the  rise.  In  1965,  3.1%  of  the  total  pc')pulation  of  the 
industrial  regions  was  foreign-bom.  In  1990,  that  figure  was  4.5%.  The 
main  recei\'ing  countries  have  responded  by  restricting  the  entry  of 
migrants.  As  legal  opportunities  for  entry  have  been  reduced,  illegal 
immigration  has  been  on  the  rise.  UndcKumented  immigrants  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  now  account  for  one  third  to  one  half  of  all  foreign-bom  per¬ 
sons  newly  entering  developed  countries. 

Tightened  admissions  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  global 
migrant-smuggling  industry  with  estimated  revenues  c')f  $10-12  billion 
annually.  About  half  of  all  undocumented  immigrants  are  transported 
by  smuggling  rings  that  charge  anywhere  from  a  few  hundred  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  trips  that  may  end  in  apprehension  at  borders  or 
death  en  route. 

To  the  extent  that  global  migration  is  driven  by  international  economic 
disparities  and  political  instability,  such  migration  may  be  reduced  by 
efforts  to  create  economic  c^pportunity  in  less  developed  nations. 
Industrialized  nations  interested  in  reducing  illegal  migration  across 
their  borders  might  find  that  investing  in  initiatives  to  empower  the  poor 
in  the  predominant  sending  nations  is  a  more  effective  approach  than 
interdiction. 

Addressing  the  roots  of  poverty  will  contribute  to  a  healthier  and  more 
peaceable  global  society.  Such  efforts  are  at  the  heart  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Dev^elopment  Programme  (UNDP).  The  UNDP  helps 
developing  countries  plan  and  implement  national  strategies  to  reduce 
poverty.  The  UNDP  also  works  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  least 
developed  countries  to  benefit  from  the  global  economy.  ■ 
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Illegal  migration  and  the  U.S. 


In  1996  (the  latest  year  for  which  INS  data  are  avail¬ 
able),  about  five  million  undocumented  immigrants 
resided  in  the  U.S.  In  all,  they  constituted  less  than 
2%  of  the  U.S.  population.  Mexico,  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  countries  of  origin,  accounts  for  54%  of  all 
undcKumented  U.S.  immigrants.  Other  Central 
American,  South  American,  and  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries,  combined,  contribute  another  23%.  All  other 
countries  (Canada,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific)  add  the  remaining  23%. 

The  population  of  undcKumented  immigrants  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  growing  by  275,000  annually.  On  this 
basis,  the  number  of  undocumented  immigrants 
may  reach  six  to  seven  million  by  October  2001. 
(Some  estimate  that  the  number  might  reach  eight  or 
nine  million.) 

The  grou'th  in  undocumented  immigrants  reflects 
migration  from  nearly  all  countries  in  the  world. 
However,  more  than  80‘’/()  of  the  growth  comes  from 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Again,  Mexico  is  the 


leading  country  of  origin  with  a  net  contribution  of 
150,000  undocumented  immigrants  each  year.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Canada,  Haiti,  Honduras,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  each  the  source  of  6,000 
to  12,000  undocumented  persons.  Another  13  coun¬ 
tries  each  account  for  2,000  to  4,000  annually.  Final¬ 
ly,  about  30,000  undocumented  immigrants  originate 
in  about  200  other  countries.  (All  figures  based  on 
1996  estimates.) 

Eighty-three  percent  of  undocumented  immigrants 
live  in  just  sev  en  states:  California  (40%),  Texas 
(14%),  New  York  (11%),  Florida  (7%),  Illinois  (6%), 
New  Jersey  (3'’/<)),  and  Arizona  (2‘Vo).  Together, 
undocumented  immigrants  make  up  nearly  of 
the  aggregate  population  of  those  states  (range:  1.7% 
for  N],  6.2%  for  CA).  However,  for  the  remaining  43 
states,  undocumented  immigrants  comprise  1%  or 
less  than  the  state's  population  (average:  0.6%). 
These  statistics  illustrate  the  disparate  impact  that 
illegal  immigration  has  on  different  states.  ■ 


The  Economic  Forces  Driving  the  Mexican  Migration  to  the  U.S, 


Poverty: 

■  A  recent  World  Bank  study  estimated  that,  in 
1996,  two  out  of  three  Mexicans  were  poor,  and 
one  in  three  was  extremely  poor.  (World  Bank 
terms,  not  further  defined.) 

■  A  E)ecember  2000  report  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  Mexi¬ 
can  poverty  rates  range  from  a  low  of  21%  in 
states  near  the  U.S.  border  to  a  high  of  63%  in 
southern  states. 

Growth  of  the  labor  force  vs.  growth  of  new  jobs: 

■  The  February  2001  report  of  the  U.S.-Mexico 
Migration  Panel  noted  that,  currently,  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  workers  annually  enter  the  Mexican  labor 
force  for  the  first  time.  This  figure  is  expected 
to  drop  to  1.1  million  by  2010,  and  to  slightly 
less  than  one  million  by  2015.  The  report  notes 


that  these  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons. 

■  The  number  of  new  jobs  created  annually  falls 
short  of  what  would  be  needed  to  employ  the 
new  workers  by  500,000  to  700,000. 

Wages  in  the  U.S.  vs.  Mexico: 

■  Mexican  migrants  earned  nine  times  as  much 
in  the  U.S.  as  in  their  last  job  in  Mexico. 
(Some  estimates  put  the  wage  differential 
even  higher.) 

Money  sent  home  by  Mexican  migrants  in  the 
U.S.: 

■  Estimates  range  from  $7-10  billion  annually. 
These  remittances  provide  much  needed 
income  to  family  and  communities  in  Mexico. 
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Addressing  Mexico-U.S.  Migration: 


The  go\'emments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
ha\'e  recently  taken  tentativ'e  steps  toward  a  bilateral 
approach  to  the  migration  issue.  The  problem  has 
been  one  of  concern  to  both  countries  for  decades, 
but  for  \'ery  different  reasons. 

For  the  U.S.  government,  concerns  have  centered  on 
the  impact  of  an  almost  limitless  supply  of  Mexican 
workers  on  the  economy,  particularly  in  the  four 
states  that  share  a  border  with  Mexico.  Immigration 
control  efforts  have  focused  on  stemming  the  tide  by 
ever  more  tightly  regulating  the  border.  At  the  same 
time,  sanctions  were  applied  to  businesses  that  hired 
undocumented  workers.  This  measure  was  intended 
to  cut  back  on  the  recruitment  carried  out  by  certain 
industries  which  ha\'e  profited  mightily  from  the 
labor  of  underpaid  and  ill-treated  migrant  workers. 

The  Mexican  government,  in  contrast,  has  taken  the 
view  that  it  would  not  make  any  effort  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  those  who  seek  to  improve  their  lives  by 
migrating  to  another  country,  ev  en  those  who  would 
enter  that  country  illegally.  But  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  reacted  with  concern  to  the  deaths  and 
serious  injuries  to  Mexicans  attempting  to  cross  the 
border  illegally,  particularly  injuries  and  deaths  that 
hav'e  come  at  the  hands  of  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents. 


In  1986  and  again  in  1996,  Congress  passed  immi¬ 
gration  laws^  to  control  illegal  entry  into  the  U.S., 
especially  along  the  2000  mile  border  with  Mexico. 

A  major  element  of  the  control  strategy  involved 
stepping  up  interdiction  at  the  borders. 

Enhanced  interdiction  was  deemed  necessary  to 
stem  the  movement  of  undocumented  persons  (both 
Mexicans  and  Central  and  South  Americans  flowing 
through  Mexico)  and  also  to  reduce  illegal  drug  traf¬ 
ficking.  Several  thousand  more  border  patrol  agents 
were  added  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS),  and  the  U.S.  military  began  making 
drug  patrols  along  the  Mexican  border. 

These  increased  border  patrols  and  the  militarization 
of  the  border  have  not  had  the  intended  effect  of 
sharply  curtailing  the  flow  of  people  and  drugs. 


Seizing  an  opportunity 

A  combination  of  events  that  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has  suggested  that  now 
might  be  an  auspicious  time  for  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  to  begin  a  dialog  on  the  migration  issue. 

■  On  February  17,  2000,  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO  endorsed  immigration  and  called 
for  legalization  of  all  undocumented  immigrants 
and  their  families  and  an  end  to  the  sanctions  on 
employers  who  hire  undocumented  workers. 

■  On  February  18,  2000,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  Federal  Reserv^e 
chairman  Alan  Greenspan  called  for  the  uncap¬ 
ping  of  immigration  to  prevent  wage-driven 
inflation  in  a  tight  labor  market. 

■  In  2000,  both  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  elected  new 
presidents,  both  with  an  interest  in  improving 
bilateral  relations.  The  U.S.  president  brings  to 
his  administration  a  familiarity  with  immigration 
issues  which  he  acquired  while  governor  of  a 
border  state. 

Following  the  February  2000  announcements  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  Chairman  Greenspan,  Mexican  diplo- 

(continued  on  page  5) 

issues 

Rather,  by  increasing  the  danger  of  border  crossing, 
these  efforts  may  actually  be  making  matters  worse. 
Several  factors  are  at  work  here. 

The  Border  Patrol,  by  increasing  the  traffic  stops 
along  the  highways  going  through  traditional  border 
crossings  such  as  San  Diego,  have  forced  desperate 
migrants  to  attempt  crossings  in  the  desert.  Many 
have  turned  to  organized  criminal  smuggling  rings 
which  charge  several  thousand  dollars  per  person. 

Mexican  smugglers  (known  as  coyotes)  often  trans¬ 
port  their  human  cargo  under  life-threatening  condi¬ 
tions,  sometimes  abandoning  them  in  lOO'''-  degree 
deserts.  According  to  INS  figures,  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  Mexicans  and  others  attempting  to  cross  the 
United  States'  southern  border  died  betw'een  Octo¬ 
ber  1, 1999  and  July  10,  2001.  More  than  3000  were 
rescued  by  border  patrols  during  this  period  and 
returned  to  Mexico. 


Border 


^  The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (1986)  and  the  Illegal 
Immigration  Reform  and  Immigrant  Responsibility  Act  (1996). 
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The  Bush-Fox  Dialog 

mats  initiated  steps  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bi-national  commission  comprised  of  academic,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  labor  leaders.  The  commission  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Instituto  Tecnologico  Autonomo  de 
Mexico  (ITAM)  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  In  February  2001,  the  commis¬ 
sion  issued  its  report,  “Mexico-  U.S.  Migration:  A 
Shared  Responsibility."^ 

A  vision  and  a  path 

The  report  articulates  a  vision  of  the  two  countries 
assuming  joint  responsibility  for  migration  across  the 
border  and  for  the  consequences  of  that  migration. 
Authors  of  the  report  see  this  cooperative  approach 
as  flowing  logically  from  NAFTA.*^  They  note  "...it  is 
not  possible  over  the  longer  term  to  be  partners  on  ecomvn- 
ic  issues  and  antagonists  on  migration  issues." 


®  The  complete  report  is  available  on  the  web  site  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
<\\ww.ceip.org/  files/pdf  /  M%20exicoReport2001  .pdf>. 


NAFTA,  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  entered  into  force  on 
January’  1, 1994. 


The  report  acknowledges  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment's  role  in  migration.  "Remarkably,  for  most  of 
this  time  [the  entire  historic  period  of  Mexican 
migration  into  the  U.S.]  the  Mexican  government  has 
neither  accepted  responsibility  for  the  domestic  roots  of 
its  emigration  problem  (including  limited  economic 
opportunities,  severe  social  and  economic  inequality,  a 
weak  social  safety  net,  and  low  wages),  nor  taken  many 
active  measures  to  address  the  migration  phenomenon. 
Essentially,  until  very  recently,  Mexico's  policy  on 
migration  had  been  to  have  no  policy." 

The  authors  of  the  report  are  not  sanguine  about  the 
outcome  of  their  proposals.  They  acknowledge  that 
many  obstacles  and  "conv^ersation-stoppers"  lie  in 
the  way.  They  recognize  that,  ultimately,  any  "deal 
must  give  to  each  party  something  of  what  it  wants  most. 
For  the  United  States,  this  would  include  a  clear  statement 
by  Mexico  on  the  importance  of  channeling  the  migration 
flow  into  legal  routes  and  increasingly  robust  efforts  to  do 
so.  For  Mexico,  priority  goes  to  legal  status  for  more  of  its 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  greater  U.S.  commitment  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Mexican  nationals,  some  increase  in 
legal  immigration  numbers,  and  fair  and  equitable  tempo¬ 
rary  worker  programs. " 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Border  Issues  (continued  frofn  page  4) 

Substantial  numbers  of  migrants  attempting  to  cross 
in  rural,  desert  areas  have  found  themselves  on  bor¬ 
der  ranches.  This  has  heightened  tensions  between 
migrants  and  ranchers.  Ranchers  complain  that  des¬ 
perate  migrants  have  cut  barbed  wire  fences  to  get 
through,  letting  cattle  roam,  have  drained  water 
from  livestock  storage  tanks,  and,  in  other  ways, 
have  exacted  a  heavy  economic  toll.  Some  ranchers 
have  resorted  to  vigilantism,  rounding  up  migrants 
at  gunpoint.  One  Arizona  rancher  is  alleged  to  have 
shot  a  migrant  and  then  sat  and  waited  for  the  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol  while  the  migrant  bled  to  death. 

In  this  increasingly  violent  climate,  immigrants  and 
smugglers  may  be  armed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
Border  Patrol  agents  to  be  pelted  with  rocks  thrown 
from  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border.  Some  agents 
respond  to  the  heightened  danger  with  violent  force 
which  sometimes  turns  deadly.  The  situation  has 
prompted  the  Border  Patrol  to  begin  testing  guns 


that  fire  pepper  pellets  that  reach  a  distance  of  up  to 
100  feet.  The  INS  offers  this  as  a  non-lethal  alterna¬ 
tive  to  guns  in  quelling  attacks  by  rock-throwers  out 
of  reach  of  conventional  pepper-sprays. 

In  addition  to  the  violence,  tightening  up  the  border 
may  actually  have  increased  the  number  of  undocu¬ 
mented  immigrants  in  the  U.S.  Some  undocument¬ 
ed  workers  enter  the  U.S.  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  only  temporarily.  When  the  border  is  fair¬ 
ly  porous,  some  may  enter  repeatedly  for  relatively 
short  periods  of  work,  but  return  home  to  families  in 
between  these  periods.  As  border  crossing  becomes 
more  difficult  and  dangerous,  such  workers  already 
in  the  U.S.  tend  to  remain  here  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  pool  of  full-time  undocumented  workers. 

The  escalating  violence  along  the  border,  the  human 
costs,  and  the  growing  numbers  of  persons  continu¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  U.S.  illegally,  together  point  to  the 
failure  of  the  current  immigration  strategy.  The  U.S.- 
Mexican  border  presents  a  problem  crying  for  a  con¬ 
structive  and  peaceful  approach.  ■ 
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Bush-Fox  Dialog  (continued  from  page  5) 

To  reach  the  final  objectives,  the  panel  proposes  that 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  work  together  on  "several  high¬ 
ly  interrelated  law-and-order  priorities  and  a  series 
of  short-  and  longer-term  objectives."  These  include 

■  Curtailing  the  ability  of  organized  criminal  net¬ 
works  to  smuggle  persons  and  other  illegal  or 
dangerous  items  across  the  border.  The  panel 
noted  "that  organized  criminal  activities  have  a 
deeply  corrosive  effect  on  the  institutions  of  both 
countries  and  cooperation  in  their  relentless  pnirsuit 
should  be  as  seamless  as  efforts  are  in  other  areas 
where  there  is  an  identifiable  common  threat,  much  as 
communicable  diseases  are  in  the  public  health 
arena...Showing  measurable  progress  on  this  issue  can 
change  the  deeply-held  overall  impiression  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  that  Mexico  has  only  a  weak  commitment  to 
and,  as  a  result,  has  been  ineffective  in  attacking  the 
organized  criminal  networks  that  have  plagued  the 
U.S.-Mexico  relationship  in  recent  years." 

■  Impeding  the  ability  of  third  country  nationals 
to  use  Mexico  either  as  a  transit  corridor  or  a 
launching  pad  for  illegal  entry  into  the  U.S. 

The  panel  noted  that  this  effort  will  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Fox  administration  in  several 
respects.  "Smuggling  operations,  by  their  very 
reliance  on  corrupt  public  officials  and  on  threatened 
or  actual  violence,  undermine  the  rule  of  law  and 
thereby  a  government's  legitimacy.  Furthermore, 
Mexico  cannot  have  its  territory  become  a  transit  cor¬ 
ridor  for  large  numbers  of  people  whom  it  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  (sometimes  not  even  from  its  own  officials)...  Mex¬ 
ico  cannot  possibly  provide  the  necessan/  police  protec¬ 
tion  and  basic  services  to  third-count rif  migrants  con¬ 
centrating  at  its  northern  border  as  they  prepare  for  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  United  States  or,  more  consequen¬ 
tially,  after  they  are  pushed  back  by  U.S.  officials. 

Such  transit  migrants,  when  pushed  back,  can  and  do 
create  serious  social  service  burdens  for  Mexican  local 
authorities  and  border  communities." 

For  the  U.S.,  several  important,  sensitive,  and  con¬ 
tentious  immigration  goals  were  identified.  These 
include 

■  converting  unauthorized  workers  into  legal  tem¬ 
porary  workers  and  establishing  reasonable  crite¬ 
ria  and  mechanisms  to  permit  them  to  earn  legal 
permanent  residence  status. 


■  offering  long-term  undocumented  populations 
immediate  legal  permanent  resident  status,  and 

■  negotiating  a  temporary  labor  program. 

A  high-stakes  debate  for  all  involved 

In  the  U.S.,  a  hefty  debate  is  shaping  up  around 
these  proposals.  Supporters  see  the  legalization  of 
current  undocumented  w'orkers  as  both  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  their  importance  in  the  U.S.  economy 
and  a  way  of  protecting  their  rights  as  workers. 
Opponents  see  the  proposals  as  rewarding  "queue- 
jumpers"  and  furthering  "mass  migration"  into  the 
U.S.  They  note  that,  e\'en  under  the  most  optimistic 
economic  assumptions,  Mexico  will  continue  to  have 
far  more  workers  entering  the  labor  force  than  jobs, 
at  least  until  2015. 

Meanwhile,  both  Pres.  Bush  and  Pres.  Fox  have 
much  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  debate.  For 
Pres.  Bush,  reaching  an  accord  with  Mexico  on 
immigration  is  a  part  of  his  effort  to  establish  him¬ 
self  with  the  large  Latino  (predominantly  Mexican- 
American)  voting  bloc.  Having  raised  expectations, 
particularly  on  the  issue  of  legalization,  he  stands  to 
lose  political  support  if  he  does  not  or  cannot  deliv¬ 
er.  However,  an  agreement  that  echos  the  concerns 
of  the  labor  movement  could  cost  him  support  from 
traditional  Republican  constituencies. 

For  Pres.  Fox,  elected  as  a  reform  president,  there  is 
also  a  credibility  issue.  He  has  had  difficulty 
advancing  his  domestic  agenda  because  the  Mexican 
Congress  is  controlled  by  the  opposition.  Foreign 
policy  is  most  directly  under  Pres.  Fox's  control  and 
thus  offers  an  opportunity  to  show  results.  Negoti¬ 
ating  significant  changes  in  U.S.  immigration  policy 
would  be,  for  many  Mexicans,  a  tangible  and  very 
desirable  result. 

In  July,  a  cabinet-level  panel,  co-chaired  by  Secy,  of 
State  Powell  and  Attorney  General  Ashcroft  recom¬ 
mended  that  Pres.  Bush  endorse  a  limited  plan  to 
allow  some  undocumented  Mexicans  living  in  the 
U.S.  to  apply  for  permanent  legal  status.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  part  of  a  larger  temporary  worker 
program.  These  proposals  will  be  the  subject  of 
talks  between  the  two  presidents  during  September. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  sure  to  provoke  contin¬ 
ued  congressional  and  national  debate.  ■ 
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Help  Young  Adults  Attend  FCNL's  Annual  Meeting! 


Have  you  ever  wondered  who  tomorrow's  leaders 
will  be?  Just  look  at  today's  young  adults.  Tomor¬ 
row's  world  needs  leaders  who  understand  the 
issues  and  the  legislative  processes  and  who  are 
spiritually-centered. 

How  can  we  prepare  our  young  adults  to  provide 
faithful  leadership  that  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
world  and  our  Religious  Society  of  Friends?  FCNL 
would  like  to  help. 

FCNL's  Annual  Meeting  is  an  information-filled, 
energizing,  three-day  experience  for  anyone  con¬ 
cerned  about  our  nation's  political  agenda.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  scheduled  sessions,  young  adults  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  special  meetings  with  speakers  and  other 


issue  experts.  Please  encourage  young  adults  who 
attend  your  Friends  meeting  or  church  to  attend  FCNL's 
Annual  Meeting. 

Although  annual  meeting  costs  are  modest,  many 
young  adults  cannot  attend  without  financial  assis¬ 
tance.  Your  monthly  meeting  or  church,  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  or  yearly  meeting  can  help  undenorite  some  or  all  of 
the  costs  for  your  young  adult  Friends. 

For  more  information  on  FCNL's  Young  Adult  pro¬ 
gram,  please  contact  Jessica  Braider  at  FCNL  by 
phone  (800-630-1330,  ext.  110)  or  by  email  at  <jessi- 
cab@fcnl.org>. 

Help  give  tomorrow's  leaders  the  preparation  they 
need  today.  ■ 


FCNL's  Annual  Meeting  is  Just  Around  the  Comer! 


It  may  be  only  September,  but  it's  already  time  to 
make  your  plans  to  attend  FCNL's  Annual  Meeting. 
Held  each  November  in  Washington,  DC,  the  meet¬ 
ing  brings  together  FCNL's  General  Committee  and 
other  FCNL  constituents  to  learn  about  current  polit¬ 
ical  issues,  deliberate  on  FCNL's  legislative  work, 
and  meet  other  activists  from  across  the  country. 

This  year's  meeting  will  be  held  Nov.  8-11  at  the 
Wyndam  Washington  DC  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Discussion  will  revolve  around  the  meeting's 
theme,  "On  Being  Faithful  Stewards."  The  General 
Committee  will  consider  a  revision  of  section  FV  of 
FCNL's  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  "We  seek  an 
earth  restored." 

A  number  of  stimulating  and  informative  programs 
are  planned.  Here  are  just  a  few. 

■  Panel  -  "Seeking  an  Earth  Restored;  The  Penta¬ 
gon's  Impact  on  the  Environment" 

■  Plenary  speaker  -  David  Minge,  former  member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Minnesota) 

■  Presentation  of  Edward  F.  Snyder  Peace  Award. 

For  those  arriving  early  on  Thursday,  November  8, 
there  will  be  a  special  briefing,  "Lobbying  101:  How 
to  Influence  National  Policy."  This  session  will  be 
held  from  1-3  pm  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

■  Hear  from  congressional  staff  members  and  pub¬ 
lic  interest  lobbyists  about  what  issues  will  be  hot 
in  Congress  in  2002. 


■  Learn  how  you  can  be  a  more  effective  advocate 
for  change  in  national  policies  affecting  peace, 
and  social  and  economic  justice. 

■  Collect  informative  briefing  papers  to  use  in  lob¬ 
bying  and  community  education. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  us  in  November! 


Annual  Meeting 
Registration  Information 

What:  FCNL's  Annual  Meeting 

When:  November  8-11, 2001 

Where:  The  Wyndham  Washington  DC  Hotel 

To  register  on-line,  please  go  to  FCNL's  web  site, 
<www.fcnl.org/announce.htm>.  Follow  the 
link  to  the  secure  registration  page.  You  may 
either  submit  your  information  on-line  or  print 
out  the  registration  form  and  mail  it  in. 

To  obtain  a  registration  packet  through  the  mail 
or  for  additional  information,  please  contact 
Lauren  Bladen- White  at  FCNL,  either  by  phone 
(202-  547-6000  x  122)  or  by  email 
(<lauren@fcnl.org>). 

To  reserve  a  hotel  room,  please  call  the  Wynd¬ 
ham  Washington  EXZ  Hotel  directly  (before 
October  12)  at  202-429-1700  or  800-996-3426. 
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FCNL's  Statement  on  the  Attacks  on  the  World 
Trade  Center,  the  Pentagon,  and  Civilian  Aircraft 


Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the  victims  of  Tuesday's 
terrible  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  and  the  people  in  the  four  ci\ilian  aircraft.  We 
call  on  Friends  and  others  across  the  U.S.  to  offer 
prayers,  solace,  friendship,  and  aid  to  the  survivors, 
families,  and  friends  of  the  victims.  We  commend 
the  heroic  efforts  of  public  safety  personnel  and  the 
many  others  who,  at  great  personal  risk,  are  work¬ 
ing  to  rescue  and  treat  the  v  ictims  of  these  tragedies. 

We  join  with  people  across  the  country  and  around 
the  w'orld  in  expressing  the  hope  that  those  who 
planned  and  orchestrated  these  terrible  acts  will 
soon  be  brought  to  justice  under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  are  concerned,  how'ever,  about  how  the  U.S.  gov'^- 
emment  responds  now.  First,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  U.S.  not  avenge  these  attacks  with  attacks  upon 
other  innocent  people  who  may  happen  to  be  of  the 
same  nationality,  faith,  or  ethnic  group  as  the  alleged 
perpetrators.  This  concern  extends  to  protecting  the 
safety  and  rights  of  people  here  at  home.  Many  in 
this  country  of  the  Islamic  faith  or  of  Middle  Eastern 
descent  are  worried  that  they  may  now  become  the 
unwarranted  focus  of  suspicion  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  or,  worse,  the  subjects  of  unjust  persecution. 

Second,  many  in  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  declared  that  a  state  of  war  now  exists.  We  are 
concerned  that  these  public  statements  may  be  stir¬ 
ring  the  popular  will  and  expectation  for  war.  We 


wonder:  War  against  whom?  Cooler  heads  must 
prevail  in  the  U.S.  gov^ernment  during  this  time  of 
crisis.  War  will  only  compound  the  tremendous 
assault  on  humanity  that  has  already  occurred.  War 
is  not  the  answer.  The  people  who  committed  these 
acts  struck  with  hatred.  They  saw  the  people  in  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  aircraft  as 
faceless  enemies.  They  denied  the  humanity  of  their 
victims.  The  U.S.  must  not  commit  the  same  sin  by 
compounding  the  hatred,  violence,  and  injustice  of 
these  attacks  with  its  own  acts  of  terror  and  war 
against  another  people,  most  of  whom  are  iitnocent 
of  these  crimes. 

Finally,  the  people  who  planned  these  suicide 
attacks  were  able  to  draw  volunteers  from  a  growing 
number  of  people  around  the  world  who  harbor 
deep  resentment  and  anger  toward  the  U.S.  It  is 
important  that  we  in  the  U.S.  try  to  hear  and  under¬ 
stand  the  sources  of  this  anger.  If  we  in  the  U.S.  do 
not  seek  to  understand  and  address  the  roots  of  this 
anger  -  poverty,  injustice,  and  hopelessness  -  then 
the  violence  may  well  continue,  no  matter  what  the 
U.S.  does  to  try  to  prevent  it. 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  we  witness  to  that  spirit  of  love  which 
takes  away  the  occasion  of  war.  Out  of  darkness 
and  tragedy,  may  God  show  us  the  path  of  true  and 
lasting  peace.  ■ 


